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many " uni&tting contests and debates, misrule and ungodly
governance, hath long time reigned in the craft". It pro-
ceeds to state the terms of the compromise, and adds that
both were to join in a yearly procession to offer up lights
before the altar of their patron saint, and afterwards to
have " their customary drinking and communication together
as of old " ; there were to be no further ' confederacy, con-
venticle nor gathering' among the members of the craft,
in order to avoid disturbance of the peace x. There is an
instance at Coventry of the settlement of a dispute in 1424
by arbitration, but the terms appear to have been in the
masters' favour and to the disadvantage of the journey-
men2. At Oxford also the controversy among the Shoe-
makers was submitted to arbitration3,
strikes. The instrument to which the yeomen gilds had most
common recourse, in order to defend their economic interests
and bring pressure to bear upon the masters, was the strike.
There are examples in the fourteenth century of strikes
which present a remarkable parallel to ' the sympathetic
strikes' of our own day. If any dispute arose among the
London Shearmen between master and man, all his fellow-
workers within the city, according to the allegation of the
masters (1350), were wont to enter into a conspiracy " that
no one among them should work or serve his own master
until the said master, his servant, or man, had come to an
agreement; by reason whereof the masters in the said trade
have been in great trouble and the people left unserved "4.
The alien Weavers of London lodged a similar complaint
in 1362 of the spirit which prevailed among their workfolk5.
Non-union men were roughly handled, and in 1387 a journey-
1 Records of Northampton, i. 268 seq. (1432).
1 See supra, p. 317. For an alternative view, see Harris, Life in an
Old English Town. 271 ; Coventry Leet Book, iv. p. xxxiii; and Unwin,
Industrial Organization, 54. The removal of restrictions upon the number
of apprentices could not have been to the interest of the journeymen.
8 Records of Oxford, 7. The London Blacksmiths in 1434 recognized
their journeymen's gild : London and Middlesex Archceological Society, iv.
32 seq. Friendly relations were established (1602) between the Weavers
of Gloucester and their journeymen, and the latter could " in quiet and
orderly sort at any time hereafter congregate and meet together " : Hist.
MSS. Conim. i2th Rep. App. ix. 416.
* Riley, Memorials of London, 247.                                6 Ibid. 307.